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sary to enhance architectural 
effect ; a glass painter, who under- 
stands his art, will appreciate this, and 
agree with the demand. But there is need 
to deal with this 
subject from an- 
other point of view, 
seeing that the art 
of any epoch is a 


N architect writing on stained glass 
A rightly maintains that it is neces- 


resultant of many #4 / 


complex forces, ‘A 
and does not de- : 


pend wholly on the a2 
artist. as 
The artists of x 


Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece or Rome, 
approached their o 


work with broadly ae 
differing concep- a 
tions, due to their “o 
surroundings. The ES: 
medieval artist ae 


conceived things in - 
a still more differ- A 


receives in youth, and by the literature 
and criticisms he afterwards meets. 
These factors should be recognized in dis- 
cussing results generally seen, and any 
discussion of memorial windows can only 
be complete from this point of view. 

The fact that in 
our time stained 
glass is used prin- 
cipally as a me- 
dium for “memo- 


L® rials” is due to an 
mm 12> evolution in art. 
oe medieval glass 


was not so made 
use of till late in 
se date, but was re- 
garded as a part 
of necessary deco- 
ration. Sculpture 
P was used in the 
; Eighteenth Cen- 
tury as the vehicle 
Fi) of memorials, as 
a aS f one sees it in West- 

minster Abbey, 
Ie and in the Nine- 











ent way, and again SA» r teenth Century 
in the full grown glass painting took 
Renaissance, the the place of sculp- 
artist had another ture for memo- 
Viewpoint. ANOTHER OF THE WINDOWS OF ST. REMI rials. Thus arose 

Now artists in the “memorial 


the nineteenth cen- 

tury have also had to work under the influ- 
ence of their time and place, and it was so 
for him who worked in glass, as much as 
in other materials. The general trend of 
taste, at any time, may be such as to oblige 
an artist to do things in a certain way, 
even if he were not so inclined; but also 
his own ideal is shaped by education he 


windows.” 

Churches are now built empty of col- 
ored glass and are filled bit by bit, as win- 
dows are put up for memorials, and this 
leads to churches remaining in a half- 
fledged condition for many years; when 
they are at last filled, what has been done 
is seen to be incoherent. This is naturally 
the case, and is due to the conflict of so 
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many independent units, each inserted 
with no relation to the whole. That this is 
deplorable is only too evident, but it is 
the way of dealing with decoration that 
is at fault, and governs both the stained 
glass and its authors. 

A single window is often asked for, 
and directions are given as to the form it 


From the time of Charlemagne, for man 
centuries, it was regarded a matter of 
course that a church building should be 
completed with color decoration. It js 
clear from an existing writing of the 
Twelfth Century that stained glass was 
then regarded as a part of the general 
color decoration on walls and roofs. But 
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PART OF THE GLASS AT ST. REMI DE RHEIMS. LATE TWELFTH CENTURY, NOW 
DESTROYED 


is to take; any criticism of the artist from 
the viewpoint of the effect on the whole 
building would almost be looked upon as 
impertinence. In the public conscience no 
idea exists, so far, of the value of a com- 
plete scheme in decoration, indeed the idea 
of decorating a building in color has been 
so wholly lost, it now seldom occurs to any- 
one as an aim to be pursued, much less 
an obligation. Hence modern church in- 
teriors, like modern cities, are made up 
of heterogeneous elements. 

It used not to be so, as our modern prac- 
tice arises out of the Eighteenth Century. 
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this ideal has been lost, the esthetic com- 
pletion of a building is now neglected. 
When some donor then comes along with 
an offer to deal with an isolated spot, he 
considers himself free to have it done as 
he likes, not as the building really re- 
quires. So “handsome windows” of all 
sorts and sizes are “dumped” alongside 
one another, each one being considered as 
a separate picture. Indeed it is not un- 
common for the donor to give a photo of a 
picture to the glass painter, as an indica- 
tion of what is wanted. 

The universal experience of seeing pic- 
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tures of all sorts hung side by side in pic- 
ture galleries has destroyed the architec- 
tural idea of art as forming a coherent 
whole, and the aspect of collections of un- 
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the architect to use his influence to help 
matters, in demanding a wiser treatment. 
We can already see that glass painting is 
now being directed in a different way to 
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NAVE, STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL SHOWING FOURTEENTH CENTURY WINDOWS 


Designed on a Decorative Basis. The Figures Are in Some Cases Much Earlier 


related pictures is now so familiar that 
this treatment of church windows is ac- 
cepted with perfect complacence. This is 
So almost as much in England and on the 
Continent as it is in America. It is for 


what it used to be, as the result of wiser 
criticism. 

We can now consider the treatment of 
the glass itself. It is admittedly the fact 
that modern stained glass is very different 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. REMI AT RHEIMS, NOW 





But how different was the 
atmosphere in medieva] 
days. From the South, the 
East and the North came the 
same decorative impulsion 
and there was no such thing 
as imitative art; and no one 
had any idea of its existence, 
Ideas were suggested by a 
series of well-understood ab- 
stractions, and _ everything 
went to make a decorative 
whole. But he who would to- 
day insist on this ideal is 
looked upon as an archeolog- 
ical plagiarist, though he may 
be convinced of the necessity 
of so working, as the only 
right course to pursue, and 
however original his design 
may be. 

Hence it is not true to-day 
that if a man is a “real 
artist” he will do what is right 
in stained glass. He may be 
really a good artist in the 
modern sense, and yet not do 
so. John Lafarge was an 
artist to the backbone, but his 
mind was directed by ideals 
evolved in modern art, so he 
aimed at realizing them in 
stained glass. Ignoring all 


DESTROYED the precedent of medieval 
The Twelfth Century Glass Filled the Windows of the Apse, and Though Not practice, he ins t 1 tute d a 
of Great Interest in Itself, Had a Very Beautiful Effect on the Building. 


None Were Put Up as Memorials but the Whole Were Treated as Decoration. 


from medieval glass. This is true not 
only in the case of the “pictorial” window, 
but even with regard to the would-be 
medieval window now coming into use. 

The modern pictorial window is the re- 
sult of the habit of mind engendered in 
public and artist alike, by a long evolution, 
culminating in the exhibition of pictures. 
This has been going on for so long, and 
the public mind is so saturated with it, 
that a medieval treatment of art now ap- 
pears peculiar or “archaic,” and is not 
appreciated. In sculpture, mural paint- 
ing and stained glass, an ever present de- 
sire for the imitation of nature has held 
sway. The beauty of ornamental design 
and —- for decorative quality are ig- 
nored. 
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method of working which en- 
abled him to get pictures in 
glass. From this source has spread a 
tradition which has pervaded the whole of 
America, in which opalescent white and 
colored glass is used with as little pigment 
as possible. It is now well understood how 
this came about and the ideal is being 
abandoned. 

In England painters have essayed to do 
work in glass, and there they have utilized 
the medieval technique, but they have 
rarely been able to shake off the habit of 
mind engendered by years of early train- 
ing, based on close imitation of nature. 
Rather than doing glass, as one painter 
put it, “It did for them.” In France, not- 
withstanding the fact so many noble 
ancient examples exist, cathedrals and 
churches have been treated with transpar- 
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ent pictures in the form of windows, a 
form of art out of place in the ancient 
buildings in which they are placed. All 
this is the result of the modern atmos- 
phere pervaded by pictorial art. 
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WINDOW, TRINITY CATHEDRAL, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Designed and Executed by Clement Heaton. 


Great Care Was Taken to Attain Decorative 
Fitness 


Now to get to anything like the glory 
of medieval glass, a glass painter has 
had to go against the dead weight of all 
this influence. To attain any such result, 
as the ancient glass, not only must the de- 
sign be made by an artist, but by one who 
is a master of his special craft, and that 


by being a craftsman of it himself. It 
ought to be considered as a matter of 
course that no glass be produced without 
an artist, though in the present state of 
things a commercial order is filled with- 
out any such consideration. 

This mastery can only exist where a full 
and conscientious study has been made 
of the question. As an architect is not 
considered equipped for dealing with his 
art, if he has not made acquaintance with 
the history and examples of ancient archi- 
tecture, so a close knowledge of ancient 
glass is as necessary for a glass painter, if 
he would aim at anything like the mastery 
of ancient works. There must be, as well, 
the actual experience of working in the 
material, and all that goes to make an art- 
ist in a general way besides. Mere 
archeology and craftsmanship do not give 
art. 

But what inducement is there to under- 
take such a costly study? Glass painting 
is to-day scarcely considered an art by the 
public, and is commercially and industri- 
ally exploited. 

There are no possibly large prizes to be 
hoped for, and experience shows that the 
aim of fine decoration is little appreciated, 
even when the proposal is made to give it. 

The fact that it is not unusual for a 
photo of a picture to be given of a sugges- 
tion of what is wanted by the donors of a 
window explains much. 

Were the educated public wholly ignor- 
ant of art they would not of course do 
this, but where there is a familiarity with 
picture galleries abroad, the conclusion 
has been drawn that as these are shrines 
of art, art of a pictorial character is good 
for use everywhere. It is not understood 
that architecture is a structural art, en- 
hanced by beauty of design, that sculpture, 
stained glass or mosaic work should be de- 
signed in such a way as to enhance the 
building. 

So even a committee “made up of peo- 
ple who know”’ is therefore as liable to do 
as much harm as good, as long as their 
knowledge is confined to pictorial art. The 
question of medieval design is, as a rule, 
too little a part of education, and a com- 
mittee is not likely to be formed of those 
acquainted with this subject. So it hap- 
pens naturally that where a decoratively 
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designed window is submitted to a com- 
mittee for a preliminary examination 
from this point of view, it should be met 
by some such remark as was once made 
by one who said he wanted “to see the 
finger nails.” How is it possible with such 
a disposition to discuss a scheme of archi- 
tectural decoration? 

There is need therefore to insist on the 
fact that, owing to the general trend of 
public opinion, formed by a secular evo- 
lution of thought in Europe, a wrong 
ideal has been held up and acted upon gen- 
erally. This particularly in America, 
where the pictorial idea had had full sway, 
owing to the absence of medieval ex- 
amples of architecture which to some ex- 
tent held it in check in Europe. This 
being the case, it was not possible for any- 
thing else to happen than what we see, and 
no one class only is responsible for the re- 
sult; it is due to a general cause and until 
the general ideal changes we can only be- 
gin to consider in detail what should be 
done to realize a new aim. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
Of such joy the world stands in need. As 
long as colored windows are a kind of 
glorified tombstone put up for a private 
memorial, or are considered as “church 
furniture,” we shall not get the glory of 
color and design which this magnificent 
art is capable of rendering. Art of this 
kind cannot be held as secondary to its 
usefulness for some reason, and if it is 
“the thing of beauty” is not attained. 

When charm of color is seen to be a 
great element in life, one that it is worth 
seeking for for its own sake; when the 
proper adornment of a building is seen 
to be as necessary to a congregation as 
the proper clothing is to an individual, 
the art of glass painting will be properly 
dealt with. 

There is no doubt the old pictorial view 
is going fast, and among a few a new 
interest in medieval art is opening new 
possibilities. The future is all for a bet- 
ter treatment of glass. As this is ac- 
centuated by time the present commercial 
production, even of medieval types, will 
be seen to be but a spurious imitation of 
the real thing. 
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French Supplies of Reconstruction 
Materials 


In a recent issue of Commerce Reports, 
issued by the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., it is stated :— 

“The French Minister of the Interior 
has just published the results of an in- 
vestigation made under his direction con- 
cerning the supplies of building materials 
likely to be available for reconstruction 
work in France upon the conclusion of 
the war. Among the materials thought to 
be available in sufficient quantities are 
stone, brick, sand, cement, tile, building 
hardware, wall paper, and certain others 
of minor importance. It is believed that 
for lime, iron pipe, street-paving mate- 
rials and sandstone French production 
may be increased to a point that will meet 
the demands. In the groups of materials 
in which a shortage may be felt are plas- 
ter, timber and lumber, slate, structural 
iron and steel, heavy hardware, tin, zinc, 
lead, plumbing supplies, pumps, sanitary 
appliances, heating apparatus, paint and 
glass of all sorts. 

“It is reported by the Government that 
the necessary steps will be taken promptly 
to encourage the larger production of 
those materials of which there will un- 
doubtedly be a very considerable need as 
soon as building operations are resumed 
on a large scale. These measures consist 
mainly of: The provision of facilities for 
obtaining the necessary equipment for 
producing building material; the resump- 
tion of operations in plants that were shut 
down; the resumption of the exploitation 
of mines and quarries; the reopening and 
improved equipment of brickyards, tile 
works and establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of lime and cement and 
other basic building materials; finally the 
adoption of measures to increase the 
available supply of labor. It is, further- 
more, stated by the Government that 
every effort will be made to have the work 
of reconstruction undertaken as far as 
possible by local concerns. It is of course 
generally understood that the Govern- 
ment will give financial assistance to all 
manner of reconstruction work in the 
devastated regions of France.” 
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HOUSE OF STANLEY BRIGHT, ESQ., READING, PA. 


MESSRS. DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF STANLEY BRIGHT, ESQ., READING, PA. 


MESSRS. DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF STANLEY BRIGHT, ESQ., READING, PA. 


MESSRS. DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 
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STORE BUILDING FOR THE LINDNER CO., EUCLID AVE., 
CLEVELAND, O. 


MR. ROBERT D. KOHN, ARCHITECT 
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STORE BUILDING FOR THE LINDNER CO., EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, 0. 


MR. ROBERT D. KOHN, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW IN RESTAURANT 
STORE BUILDING FOR THE LINDNER CO., EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


MR. ROBERT D. KOHN, ARCHITECT 
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ARTISTIC METHODS IN DESIGNING 


HERE is an ever increasing interest 

among students in art as to the 

methods pursued by men who have 

achieved eminence in their profes- 
sion, as designers. If you will follow the 
wanderings of an artist, who no matter 
how old in his profession is forever a stu- 
dent, about an exhibition, you will not fail 
to note that after having viewed a subject 
from a conventional distance, he will, to 
use the studio term at once “smell the 
canvas” or by very close and minute in- 
spection, seek to learn the methods by 
which the result was obtained and if pos- 
sible the material or surface on which the 
media had been applied. 

Technique or a characteristic manner 
of expressing one’s ideas is as varied in 
men as is their individual handwriting. 
It is the combination of these character- 
istics or temperamental peculiarities and 
the use of the various media employed 
that dominates the artistic result. 

_When a painter completes his picture, 
his work as far as that particular effort 
is concerned is finished. There is no fur- 
ther extension of the idea to a more tan- 
gible production. When an architect has 
completed his rendering, it is but the first 


of a long series of steps toward a very 
material result that may or may not 
“work out” in the way intended, but it is 
in this first freely executed sketch that he 
puts the enduring qualities of form, tex- 
ture and often color that stamp the build- 
ing as a work of excellence and as an 
artistic creation. 

To those who know the mental phases 
of the birth and development of a work in 
architecture, these preliminary sketches 
have an interest that cannot be under- 
stood by the laymen. A few lines hastily 
set down, often on any scrap of paper or 
material that is just at hand, may contain 
the germ of an idea that is the foundation 
of a successful design. To the man who 
made them, and the fortunate few who 
can understand them, they convey as in- 
sistently as if carried to the height of 
completion a certain ultimate result and 
suggest the three dimensions of length, 
breadth and thickness and often color. 

These office studies and renderings 
made by clever designers are the admira- 
tion of their associates and inspire the 
client who often witnesses their creation 
in a moment of inspiration, with a sense 
of awe and deep respect for the completed 
results. It is not given to every man to do 
these things in this “hot off the bat’? man- 
ner, as it is to the fewer and more for- 
tunate men in the field of architectural 
design. 

It is interesting to learn in one of a 
series of articles on Architectural Draw- 
ings and Office Studies just how certain 
men proceed to set down the ideas or in- 
spirations that reach them. We find that 
no two men work along similar lines nor 
does any one man always pursue the same 
method. As the design grows under his 
hand the surface of the material on which 
he is working and even its color will sug- 
gest possible texture and color of the 
building. 

For example, in one lot of drawings 
executed by Mr. Charles Z. Klauder and 
illustrated in a recent issue of The Archi- 
tectural Review we learn that some of 
them are “the actual studies for the satis- 
factory expression of an architectural 
idea before it has been reduced to the 
formal state of working drawings.” In 
others they are merely office sketches 
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often made to convey in a manner no 
words could do, the meaning of the men 
who have created the idea. 

Some of these drawings have been done 
on “Whatman,” some on ordinary wrap- 
ping paper, others on window shade ma- 
terial. The design has been the thing, 
and whether done in pencil, charcoal, 
water color or oil, what is set down counts 
and not the vehicle used. 

It is this phase of the architect’s work 
that stamps him as an artist and earns 
him the right to the title. Rarely does 
the client come in contact with it, and 
aside from the rendering he has little, if 
any, clear knowledge of the artistic be- 
ginning of a work in architecture, and 
only such presentation as has been sim- 
plified to meet his ability to understand. 

There may perhaps come a day when 
architects will be able to lay aside the 
T-square and turn over to their builders 
the design for the facades of a building 
drawn in the freest way and with only the 
main dimensions marked. But that day 
is far distant, as it means the education 
of labor to a point of artistic perception 
only second to that possessed by the archi- 
tect. When a building can be constructed, 
divested of the hard and fast restrictions 
of the T-square and rule, and workmen 
can be trusted to run courses of brick and 
stone without a fixed, unvarying unit to 
guide their work, then we shall realize the 
true art of the designer and our buildings 
will take on all the excellent qualities of 
the medieval structures that are to-day 
world models and which show exactly the 
results that the designers’ artistic percep- 
tion intended and in a greater degree than 
it is possible to produce by present arbi- 
trary methods. 


THE CONTROL OF STREET ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


HE control of street architecture, or 
what has been aptly described as 
the conservation of our architec- 
tural resources in the development 


of a city’s streets or civic centers, was the 
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subject of discussion at an important 
meeting of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects recently held in London. 

It would appear that English property 
owners were inclined to act as inde- 
pendently as the same class in this coun- 
try. The equally unfortunate results of 
incongruity and inartistic effects are be- 
coming apparent in London, and so seri- 
ous is this menace to the esthetic develop- 
ment of the city, that very careful atten- 
tion is now being given to the search for 
some practical solution. 

The subject of “control,” it would ap- 
pear is after all but the recognition of the 
fact that no citizen could be accorded 
liberty in the erection of his building, un- 
less in the exercise of the privilege, he pro- 
ceeded in a manner that did not interfere 
with a similar enjoyment on the part of 
his neighbors, or one that did not give 
offense by the inartistic motive of the de- 
sign. 

Where a town or city has a general 
“plan of improvement,” and this plan be- 
comes a part of the code, the physical as- 
pect of structures are, of course, more or 
less under control. But, the feature not 
so easily controlled is the esthetic develop- 
ment of a certain locality and the preven- 
tion of those incongruities of design that 
so seriously affect the general impression 
of a city’s thoroughfares. 

A favorite example, referred to at the 
meeting in London, is the gradual change 
that is taking place in the “classic pre- 
cinct” of Regent Street. The “altera- 
tions” that have been made in the past 
and that are contemplated in the future, 
are likely to destroy the architectural in- 
tegrity of a section famous for its beauty. 
There are other sections in London also 
threatened, while in this country, particu- 
larly in New York City, there are loca- 
tions that offered a most unusual oppor- 
tunity for good architectural development 
now practically architecturally ruined. 
Much has been written in criticism, pro- 
test has been made but no results achieved 
in the direction of preventing the wasting 
of an architectural resource. 
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FOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Handmade Tile Roof. Limestone Cornice. Columns, Trimmings, Base, Stylobate and Walls, Stucco With Inlay 


of Buff Brick. 


Wood Lattice 


GARDEN FOR MRS. ELBRIDGE R. JOHNSON 
MERION, PA. 


, WALTER T. KARCHER & LIVINGSTON SMITH, Architects 


HIS garden adjoins the lawn of an 

estate near Philadelphia, and it 

might be of interest to note that the 
} photographs here shown represent 
its aspect fourteen months after the site 
was a vacant plot; not all this time was 
required for building—it embraces the 
building and all the garden planting. A 
fine old stucco wall with a great screen 
of poplars behind, and a little tea house 
at its center, formed the rear boundary of 
the original plot, while the side boun- 
daries were established by six foot hedges 
of privet. Such fixed the parti. Al- 
though there existed a front boundary of 
privet, this, together with a little cast- 
iron fountain, were disregarded. This 
is hardly true, however, in regard to the 
little iron fountain, for it did serve a use 
In being elaborated into a stone basin car- 
tying an ornamental vase from which 
now rises a little musical jet. It has in 
fact become the real head of the composi- 
tion, for about it was constructed the tile 


paved and brick walled shelter, the real 
entrance to the garden; and from which 
by way of the pergola one reaches the 
original tea house at the rear garden wall. 
Halfway on the journey between these 
two shelters is another shelter, arched 
and covered, which marks the starting of 
cross paths to the seats at each of the side 
privet hedges. The views and composi- 
tion of the garden were studied with rela- 
tion to these seats. 

The old garden planners had the right 
theory in regard to making the interested 
ones investigate, but for those who did 
not care, or would not devote the time, 
there was little to be seen. In our later 
times we too often adopt the theory that 
gardens are like newspapers, where a few 
headlines of predigested news is sufficient 
for the busy man. 

Here the architects worked on the 
former theory, and succeeded in breaking 
up the Garden into many views and 
groupings so well that one cannot get a 
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A SEAT IN THE GARDEN 


+ "he 


eshte, 


VIEW OF ONE-HALF OF GARDEN 


GARDEN OF MRS. ELBRIDGE R. JOHNSON, MERION, PA. 
MESSRS. WALTER T. KARCHER AND LIVINGSTON SMITH, ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW THROUGH CENTRAL SHELTER LOOKING 
TOWARD TEA HOUSE 


comprehensive photograph. The pur- 
pose was to prevent it being “seen at a 
glance.” 


The fountain house, on this theory, was 
made to invite, but not disclose. As it is 
seen from within and without the en- 
closure, it is further elaborated than any- 
thing else. Its limestone columns and 
trimmings tone well with the warm tan 
of the stucco piers, while with this is con- 
trasted the brilliant many-colored tile of 
the frieze, and the various reds of the 
hand-made tiles of the roof. 


The pergola columns are stucco on con- 
crete. Between them, except where paths 
start off into the garden, are box hedges. 
In the garden box bushes, biotas, and 
flowering peach, cherry, plum, apple and 
magnolia trees form points in the compo- 
sition, while box hedges and vari-colored 
plants border the grass paths. 

One great value of any garden is its 
ever-changing aspect, either through the 
hours of the same day, or through the 
different seasons, and another value is 
the feeling it engenders that it is never 
completely finished, but that it always 
offers an opportunity to add some new 
feature, a bird bath, a vase or a statuette. 

In this case the planting is so arranged 
that each month’s bloom is harmoniously 
designed and differs from the others in 
color scheme and composition. 





INTERIOR OF FOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Tile Floor, Tapestry Brick Walls, Wood Lattice, Limestone Monolithic Foun- 
tain Basin, Plaster Ceiling, Chestnut Beams 
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Adjacent Towns and Cities Should 
Plan Together for Development 


At the recent conference on city plan- 
ning in the metropolitan district of New 
York, George B. Ford, of New York City, 
read a paper which contained a discussion 
of co-operative city and town planning. 
The gist of that discussion follows: 

No growing town can afford to stop 
planning at its corporate limits, for,*just 
outside those limits, streets are being laid 
out and buildings erected contrary to the 
city’s interests. A little co-operative 
planning now would save the spending of 
vast sums of money later to correct the 
troubles. 

In the New York metropolitan area, 
where there are so many cities and towns 
close together, often bordering on each 
other, everyone that has done any con- 
structive planning realizes how difficult it 
is to size up the trend of future growth 
in his town, unless he knows how the 
neighboring towns are going to be 
planned. A comparatively small change 
in almost any phase of the planning of the 
next town may easily make a serious dif- 
ference in the case of his town. 

It makes considerable difference where 
main traffic thoroughfares or electric cars 
enter a town; in fact the thoroughfare 
system of the town and the layout of the 
street car system is quite dependent on 
them. If one town succeeds in relocating 
or depressing or elevating a railroad, the 
adjacent towns have to plan to conform. 
If a railroad station is located near the 
border of a town, the nearby streets and 
car lines in the next town are altered to 
fit. A good park on the edge of one com- 
munity has a strong influence on the park 
situation of the adjacent community. Bad 
housing “just over the line” brings up 
serious planning problems. Different 
planning laws and restrictions in towns 
which border on one another give rise to 
all sorts of complications and unfairness. 
Of two towns, side by side, where one is 
conscientiously interested in the appear- 
ance of its streets and buildings and the 
other is not, the latter soon finds itself at 
a considerable disadvantage. Everything 
is to be gained by co-operation in plan- 
ning. Waste is bound to ensue without it. 
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Newark, N. J., after four years of 
struggle with her plans came to realize so 
strongly the necessity of co-operative ef- 
fort that she organized a “Conference 
of Interurban Improvement” and every 
week or so the city engineers or other rep- 
resentatives of some eighteen neighboring 
towns came together to discuss frankly 
their common problems. This “clearing 
house” has been of the greatest value. It 
has not only served to settle difficulties 
arising where towns touched one another, 
but has made it feasible to work out com- 
prehensive plans for the development of 
the whole Newark metropolitan area. 
More than that, it has served to arouse 
from their lethargy the more backward 
towns and all have had an opportunity to 
become familiar with the best planning 
practice. 

The Massachusetts Federation of Plan- 
ning Boards in which the 56 planning 
commissions of the state have joined is 
serving as a splendid medium for educa- 
tion and has further great possibilities for 
effecting state-wide planning. The same 
is true of the Pennsylvania, California 
and Texas planning conferences and the 
City Planning Committee of the New 
York State Conferences of Mayors. They 
prove decidedly the value of co-operative 
endeavor. 

London and Berlin have brought to- 
gether the neighboring towns for compre- 
hensive city planning. I saw recently in 
London comprehensive plans for the whole 
metropolitan area, some two thousand 
square miles. They have found that sat- 
isfactory planning can be done only where 
all the communities affected unite in the 
study of their common problems. 

France is now passing a law which will 
make planning commissions compulsory 
not only in every city and town but will 
create one for every state (departments, 
as they are called there), and a general 
commission for the nation. They are do- 
ing this as a matter of “Preparedness for 
Peace.” 

The organization of the Westchester 
County Planning Commission is one of 
the most significant movements in this 
direction. It is the forerunner of the 
county or state commissions that are 
bound to be recognized throughout Amer- 
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ica in the near future as a necessity. It 
is most important as a medium for secur- 
ing unity of thought and action in plan- 
ning a region full of unorganized cities, 
towns and farming communities in the 
greatest variety. Without a general body 
such as this, planning within Westchester 
County would, at best, be chaotic. It is 
most fitting that the idea of city planning 
co-operation among all the communities 
within the New York metropolitan area 
should be initiated by the Westchester 
County Planning Commission.—Engi- 
neering News-Record. 


Annual Election National 
Academy 


At the annual election of the National 
Academy of Design, held in New York on 
April 26, Herbert Adams, the sculptor, 
was elected president to succeed J. Alden 
Weir, who was elected last year and who 
refused to serve again. The other offi- 
cers, who were re-elected, are: Vice- 
president, Howard Russell Butler; corre- 
sponding secretary, Harry W. Watrous; 
recording secretary, C. C. Curran; and 
treasurer, Francis C. Jones. The newly 
elected academicians are Charles Rosen, 
De Witt Parshall and Ernest Lawson, 
painters; James E. Fraser and Paul 
Bartlett, sculptors; and Henry Bacon, 
architect. 

Mr. Adams is the second sculptor elect- 
ed as president of the National Academy. 
The late J. Q. A. Ward was also at one 
time president. 


. National Education Association 


The Committee on Standardization of 
School House Planning and Construction, 
appointed by this association, will under- 
take the important and highly necessary 
object of the standardization of school 
house plan and construction. 

It is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Frank Irving Cooper, chairman, 
architect, Boston; Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, 
Director of Education, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City; Charles E. 
Chadsey, Superintendent of Schools, De- 
troit; S. A. Challman, State Commis- 


sioner of School Buildings, Minneapolis; 
Rowland Haynes, Secretary Committee 
on Recreation, New York City; C. B. J. 
Snyder, architect, Board of Education, 
New York City; Dr. Lewis M. Terman, 
Professor of Education, Leland Stanford 
University, California. 


An Exhibition of Scenic Art 


The Brooklyn Museum announces an 
exhibition of models of stage settings, 
and drawings and designs illustrating 
the scenic art of the theater, opened to the 
public on May 2d. The exhibition will be 
on view during the month of May and 
until June 3d, inclusive. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that 
the art of theatrical scenic decoration and 
setting has in recent years enlisted the ef- 
forts and energies of many of the great- 
est artist decorators of our day. This ex- 
hibition includes most of the important 
work that has been done in this direction 
in the last few years in the United States. 
The initial and necessary proceedings in 
the designing of operatic and theatrical 
scenery is the preparation of a model in 
which the ultimate ideas of the designer 
are embodied, and these models are the 
basis of the designs for the actual scenery 
and setting. These original models are 
the most important feature of the exhibi- 
tion, but many pictures and drawings are 
also included. The Metropolitan Opera 
Company has loaned six models, and there 
are others for recent Metropolitan operas 
loaned by the designing artists. 

There is a great variety of models, 
loaned by the principal scenic studios, and 
many drawings in color, including a com- 
plete set of stage settings used by the 
Washington Square Players. 

The exhibition is one of unusual inter- 
est. 


Washington State Society of 
Architects 


At a recent meeting of the Washington 
State Architects, the following officers 
were elected: President, A. Warren 
Gould; vice-president, H. H. James; sec- 
retary, W. J. Jones; treasurer, J. L. Mc- 
Cauley. 
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“In Time of Peace 


It was said by many in the days of the 
Third Empire in France that Baron 
Haussmann, who transmogrified Paris, 
was specially charged by Napoleon the 
Third to widen all the streets to their ut- 
most limit, so that artillery might sweep 
away revolutionists, and to pave them 
with asphalt to prevent the building of 
barricades with stones. It is being simi- 
larly suggested that Petrograd was de- 
signed primarily to ensure the safety of 
the Tsars and their entourage from popu- 
lar uprisings. Peter the Great built a 
fortress on the Neva where Petrograd 
stands now. The site was drained, two 
canals dug, and the gilded spire of the 
Admiralty became the center of the city. 
From the gardens in front of the Ad- 
miralty three roads run in straight lines 
to the suburbs, with three guns in the 
gardens, one pointing down each artery, 
and the roads could be swept with shell. 
Moreover, each road crosses the two 
canals, and a destroyed bridge would im- 
mediately cripple any line of advance. The 
same method of protection was planned 
for the Royal palaces. Tsarskoe Selo, ten 
miles from Petrograd, the country seat of 
the Tsar, is separated from the capital 
by an exposed road on which shrapnel 
could be rained with terrific effect. Peter- 
hof, the chief summer Royal residence, is 
nineteen miles away from Petrograd. The 
extensive grounds and surrounding build- 
ings would hold an army corps. So far, 
as in Paris in 1870, all precautions proved 
futile—Building News (London). 


Sketching in War Time 


The recent arrest and detention for a 
period of twenty-four hours pending iden- 
tification, of an artist engaged in sketch- 
ing along the banks of the Hudson River 
near New York makes it necessary to 
warn architects and draftsmen of the in- 
convenience that may result from making 
any form of pictures out of doors during 
war time. 

Those desiring to sketch or photograph 
should thoroughly post themselves on the 
regulations governing their locality and 
provide themselves with such written per- 
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mission as may be obtained as a means of 
identification and in order to avoid the 
risk of arrest and detention. 


PERSONALS 


Mr. L. Jay Gamble, architect, Billings, 
Mont., will have his principal office located 
in the post office building, Glendive, Mont. 


Messrs. Spencer & Powers, architects, 
announce the removal of their offices to 
suite 1305-8 Tacoma Building, 5 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Messrs. Howells & Thomas, architects, 
announce the removal of their Cleveland 
office to 2032 Euclid Avenue. Manufac- 
turers’ catalogs and samples are desired. 


Charles W. Steinbaugh and Frederick 
Scholer, architects, announce the forma- 
tion of a partnership, under the style of 
Steinbaugh & Scholer, for the practice of 
architecture. Offices at 784-786 Brandeis 
Theater Building, Omaha. 


INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


Columbia Fire Escapes 


Catalog F, illustrating Fire Escapes 
and miscellaneous work manufactured 
by the Columbia Iron and Wire Works 
Company, Canton, Ohio, has recently 
been issued. The object of the catalog, 
it is stated, is to provide a ready and con- 
venient reference work that shows the 
construction and general appearance of 
Standard Ohio Fire Escapes, which are 
believed to meet all usual requirements. 

The use of fire escapes is almost uni- 
versal in the case of buildings belonging 
to a number of classes, but their type and 
construction are usually determined by 
local or state laws. Two general factors 
demand consideration in the design of 
fire escapes—utility and appearance. 
These, it is believed, have been given due 
weight in the fire escapes offered by this 
company. A number of illustrations of 
installations are shown in which methods 
of support, arrangement and operation 
are all clearly set forth. Copy of this 
catalog may be had upon request. 
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LEHIGH VALLEY TERMINAL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
MR. KENNETH M. MURCHISON, ARCHITECT 
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